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ABSTRACT 

Guidelines are formulated for State directors of 
vocational-technical education and of continuing education. State and 
city supervisors of consumer and homemaking education, local public 
school superintendents, curriculum directors, college and university 
teacher educators, and other leaders, to help direct program planners 
in the expansion of public school programs in consumer and homemaking 
education for out-of-school youths and adults. The introduction 
discusses the definition and need for continuing education in 
consumer and homemaking education, and opportunities for program 
development. The detailed guidelines for prograa planning cover: 
determination of needs, determination of program objectives and 
content, program development and operation, and program evaluation. 
Several programs are described which are utilii^ing new approaches in: 
postsecondary vocational-technical schools; pre-school parent 
education, public housing, community or neighborhood, and community 
learning centers; mobile instructional units; and in private homes. 
Selected references and sources of information to aid in program 
development are provided. The appendixes contain: a list of suggested 
cooperating agencies, organizations, and institutions; sample forms 
of contractual agreements between school district and housing 
authority and between school district and sponsor; a funding pattern 
involving three agencies; and a motorized mobile instructional unit 
and bid specifications. (JB) 
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FOREWORD 



There :^ a ztz^-s^z need :c: tr.e expar^icn and redj*ect:on of public school 
prograrns m cons'ime: and nomemaimg ecucaucn :cr ou:-cf-s Ixool youth and 
adults Th::^ need r>?S':-l^s rem 'r.e :rn:plex:::es racr.g today s parents, heads of 
families who are ccn?'jm:r^ :j:::s veins adul*-^ 'A'ho are establishing t±ieir own 
homes and bc:h nr.er. and "a :n:e/: 's-nc a^s'^.e t2:e rc> of nomennaker-wage 
earner 

Expansion and redirect. :n Jtvclve man> tr.mgs placing increased 
emphasis on realisu^ and s:gr.rlcant prcrlems racing today s families reaching 
all segments c: the pvn-^at::n s-ccic^econcnuc levels and all cultural and 
ethnic groups rsmg 'Jinc^ at:*, e n:ethc»d$ and leamr.g matenais to reach and 
teach cut-c:-sch:cl yc^'x and ac'Ult^ c: al ages and using an mter-disciplinary 
approach thro-r., cccperative endeavcrs '^rJ:. related agencies within a 
communir." 

In order for o-t-v:'SC'nccl/>c-tr. anc ad-.^s to work continuously toward 
improving the cualt:/ c: personal an- family life ccntmumg education is 
imperative iTiformaticn gained at any tjr.e is quickly o jt of date and becomes 
irrelevant because cf rap.c: expar-s:cn c: knowledge changes m the economy 
and m the marketplace and to-chnclogical advances 

V'ocational educa;::n funds en trie .ccal state and federal levels are 
making i; pos^.ble ::r puolic educa:,:r. systems :o initiate change in the 
organization and cu'^^'ulirn c: cor-i^mer and iiomen-iaking education for 
out-of-school youtr.. and ac^'-s Th-s cuHe'.m is du x:ted educational leaders 
who are p<o5i"-ion p an devel'cp direct and suppor' juch programs 

Guide.mes as presented here are formulated fot state directors of 
vocational-technical education state supervisors of consumer and 
homemakmg education, looal p-ibl" schr^ol' superintendents curriculum 
director? city sjperr^sor^ cf ccr>5'^.er and nomemaiimg education directors 
of contmuir.g education college anc .nrversin" teacher educators and other.^ 
in leadership roles These g'-i.deluiies shc-la ser/e as stmiulants and help to 
give a sen^e of direction to prigram p;"'ru.ers m establishing or redirecting 
programs 

Tne g'Uide wai developed by Jer.ute Kennedy Cons'ultani iriome and 
Fam.ily Life Dalas Independer*- Schoo. District and Billie F WilliaiT.son 
Professor Heme Economics and Ass-stant" Dean College of Hom^e Economics. 
Texas Tech University The de'.elopntent cf the ruide was 'under the direction 
of William Bemdt Project Oficer and Mar>- Lee Hurt Education Program 
Specialist m the U S Ofice of Ed-cat.:n 
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General Superintendent 

Dallas Independent School District 
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INTRODUCTION 



CHANGE' This seems to be the key word in life today. Change in family 
hfe — change in behavior of young people — change in technology — change m 
social conditions — change m educational institutions change — change — 
change* Continued learning by out-of-school youth and adults is an urgent 
social responsibility in order to cope with the changing world and its effects on 
family life 

Home economics, or homemaking education, from its beginning has been 
dedicated to strengthening personal, family and community living It has been 
and remains a mission-oriented discipline focusing on the well-being of 
individuals and families The purposes of home economics have not changed 
over the years, but there have been changes m the cultural setting 

Financial support from the Federal government has been resuonsible for 
advancing numerous programs ,xl home economics, beginning with the 
Smith-Hughes Act for Vocational Eciucation passed m 1917 More recently, the 
Vocational Act of 1963 (FubliQ Law 8S-210) assisted States to maintain, extend.; 
and improve existmg ^'ocatio^al eQUcation programs and to develop new ones. 
Home economics received added support'from the still more recent Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 It was ih P.art F of the 1968 Amendments that 
the homemakmg aspect of vocational home econonpiics became identified as 
"Consumer and Homemakmg Education." *^ ./ 

DEFINITION OF CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

Accoiuing lo RegulatJons for State Vocptional Education Programs^^ 
"Consumer and homemaking education means education designed to help 
individuals and families improve home environments and the quality of 
personal and family iif.^ and includes instruction in food and nutrition, child 
development, clothing, housing, family relations, and management of resources 
with emphasis on selection, use. ar.d care of goods and services, budgeting, and 
other consumer responsibilities 

NEED FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION IN CONSUMER AND 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

Consumer and homemakmg education for out-of-school youth and adults 
IS concerned with the improvement of the quality of personal and family life in 
all types of families 

The quality of home life is dependent upon the extent to which adult 
members of the family meet the needs and goals of society, fulfill 
responsibilities as family members m that society and work toward making 
society fit for the family From the early days of home economics, emphasis has 
been placed on the family 

The family as it exists today has been redefined as follows^: 

'Department of Health, Education and Welfare Office of Education State vocational 
Education Programs. Rules and Regulations Federal Register. Mny 9. 1970 

^Association of Administratcrs of Home Economics National Goals and Guidelines for 
o^,r.r(>/j Home "Tco^'omics East Lansing. Mich Information Services. Michigan State UniversUy. 
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interpretec -i z-z 
togetner .n ^n-.- n:-i^r.:.i 

The role of an. acu.*: TC-.:aM: J 
and realize theu* goa^s A c::grijr- -n : 
our-of-schooi youth anc ac^ti : -Sr^ 
the following 

• Man;. :: ^:ci ^ . 
ec ^ c -1 1 _ I n 1 '.7 C'lz 



places on work and the attitude of whether to 
\^ork at all or not It is in the home that habits 
are developed that carry over into one's job 
situation dependability, punctuality, 
grooming, and relationships with people Food 
habits and health habits developed m the home 
largely determine one's physical energy to 
perform on the job 

As more women enter the labor force and assume 
dual roles ofuxige-earner and homeviaker, such 
problems as management in the home, use of 
resources, consumer decisions, maintaining 
satisfactory^ family relationships, and assuming 
responsibility for guiding children, all become 
increasingly complex 

As families become more mobu having many 
different homes withm a lifetime - as they move 
from rural areas to urban areas, from urban areas 
to suburban areas -~ as they move from north to 
souuh, or east to west — there may be need to 
learn new patterns of living in new environ-^ 
ments 

Leisure time is increasing for most individuals 
because of shorter working weeks, automation of 
business and industry, increasing use of 
Libor-savmg devices in the home., and earlier 
retirement ages Leisure time should not be just 
free time or time left over after work - time to 
fill' It should be considered an opportunity for 
self-fulfillment and for reaching one's full 
potential Leisure time m today's world is a time 
for continuing education, being stimulated to 
learn, a time for further self-understanding and 
service to others 

Families are faced with increasing choices in the 
marketplace There are more product^., they are 
packaged m more different ways, and they are 
available at more quality levels Families, 
regardless of amount of income, are called upon 
to make more and more consumer decisions 



The quality of family life is closely related to the 
nutritional status of the family Preschool 
children, young motners, out-of-school youth, 
adults, and the elderly encounter food and 
nutrition problems which demand new and 
innovative approaches for solution 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Adult education has become a magor instrument of national policy 
Emphasis is being placed on pubhc school programs for more people than ever 
before. Postsecondary education is becoming more and more available for 
those who have completed or left the secondary' school program Enrollment m 
junior and comruunity colleges has increased at a rapid rate 

National attention is being focused on nutrnional status of people, on 
social and cultural conditions and needs, especially m economically depressed 
areas, on consumer education, on preparation for homemaking, on dual role 
of homemaker-wage earner,, on preparation for parenthood, on care and 
guidance of children,, and on concern for the elderly. As a result of such 
national movements, the educational climate provides opportunity and 
encouragement for pubhc education systems to develop new and innovative 
programs to serve out-of-school youth and adults in consumer and 
homemakmg education 

vocational Education funds from local, state and feder. sources are 
making possible the expansion and redirection of such programs ^ However, 
State Plans for Vocational Education vary m emphasis which affect programs 
within each State. 
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GUIDELINES FOR PRdRAM PLANNING 

ng educational programs for out-of-school youth and adults 
involve^ t: basic factors They are 

(1) Determination of needs. 

(?) Determination of program objectives and content, 

(3) Program development and operation, and 

(4) Evaluation 

These factors cannot always be considered one step at a time They are 
interwoven and go along together Example As needs of people are 
determined, objectives become apparent As objectives are determmed. 
consideration should be given to ways of evaluating in terms of those 
objectives As evaluation progresses, there may be need for revising 
objectives All of these factors help determine the arrangements needed for 
program development and operation. 

Public Law 90-576 October 16 li^ Vocational Education Amendments of 196S TiUe I Part. F 
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DETERMINATION OF NEEDS 



Identifying Groups to Be Served 



Which individuals and groups in a given con:rr.un::v sr.ou-d i 
a program m consuner and homemakmg education" Sorr.e - a" al 
receiving the educational assistance and or opportunities tr.ev ne^^ 
existing programs^ programs sponsored by var.ous agencies cr^a 
and institutions in the community Dupiication o: erfort sr.:^a re 
coordination of effort should be encouraged 

How does one identif\' those who are no: beL-.^ ser.ec ar- ^ 
served adequately'^ Intelligent planning requires knowr.^ a ecu: 
programs, groups reached, purposes and accon:p:iihment.s ves-^- 
In addition to becoming acquainted with representati.'es and *r.e - ^ 
citizen's advisory- committees organized by publ c schoo: ad-ir - 
provide valuable help m identify-ing groups to be reached Ar. ~:. V 
identify groups is to talk with community leaders and other teres*ec 
House-to-house visits by teachers to learn who is. or li ro^ ::ar"*^ - 
existmg programs IS still another way ^' 

Regardless of where programs are organized ;here li a need :, 
education systems to extend leadership and services :o reach and te! 



depressed , the middle-inconte the ar^luent 

• All ethnic, social and cultu-al^ bcc>g^:^:.':c:s' 
unique to ea^h community 

• People of all af yovth wr.o ha\ e cornp.eted 
or dropped our of secondary* scnools yosr.z 
marrieds young unmameds those m theL^ 
middle years the elderly the young or old 
retirees 

• Men and boys, as well as women and rjrls 

• All kinds of homemcking respoKs:b:,::::es tor 
adults and out-of-school youth food and 
nutrition child development clothms 
housmg family relations management o: 
resources , selection, use, and care^o: gooes 
and services budgeting consumer 
responsibilities 

• All parents adolesl^t parents whether 



• All income levels 



the econom.cal.*. 




married or not . . young parents of preschool 
children . . . parents of school-age children . . 
parents of teenagers . . . single parents . 
grandparents 



• Those living in all types of housing, whether 
quality of housing is standard or 
sub-standard . one-family dwellings . . 
multiple-family apartments . . public housing 
communities . . . migrant housing . . mobile 
homes . . institutional-type housing for 
mentally and physically handicapped or for the 
elderly 



• All who are responsible for running a home . . 
full-time homemakers . . . homemakers who are 
gainfully employed outside the home and 
assume dual roles of homemaker-wage earner . . . 
homemakers who have paid jobs or businesses in 
their own homes . homemakers who give 
volunteer service outside cheir homes 



• Groups who have special problems . . the 
physically handicapped. . the mentally 
handicapped. 

Interrelationships of the above factors must be considered. For example,, 
study may reveal that a substai.tial number of economically depressed families 
m one neighborhood are being reached through existing home and family life 
programs. Upon closer examination of records, it may be lound that 
low-mcome blacks may be the ones being reached, but not the low-income 
vvhites. or the low-mcome Puerto Ricans or the low-income of other cultural 
groups Or. elderly people are not participants. Or, it may be that full-time 
homemakers of mddle-mcome families are being reached, but not those wl^-^ 
are gainfully employed outside their homes. It may be that the homemakers 
who participate in a program are those who can manage transportation to 
meetmg places, but the physically handicapped who cannot move about easily 
are not reached. 

It takes a combination of all of the factors m order to identify and locate 
individuals and groups who need to be served by a program in consumer and 
homemakmg education After this identification is made, priorities must be set 
so that program planners can determine the target groups to be served. 
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Identifying Ne*»ds of People to Be Served 

What are some of the consumer and homemakmg needs of the people to 
be served? What problems do they face in their mdividual famUies'^ What 
problems grow out of community conditions or out of broader social 
conditions? 

In adult education the starting pomt must be people s interests Adults 
are not always interested in that which educators think they should be 
interested They do not always want for themselves what educators thmk they 
ought to have. It is the skilled teacher who is able to start a program based on 
mterests of people and move steadily and patiently toward helpmg adults 
discover and become mterested in their need' . 

By identifymg groups of people, one can Uoually identify- some problems 
common to those in the group. For example. ^*f the target group is made up of 
young mothers and fathers, most or all of them likely are interested in child 
rearing, and their needs are related to their roles as parents of preschool 
children. 

Information about the needs and interests of groups and individuals may 
be secured through vanous means' 

• Organizing and working with advisory 
committees which include representatives of 
individuals to be served as well as others (See 
reference to advisory comm. ttees on page 15) 

• Making home v^isits to pet acquainted with 
families and to discuss ch^ir needs as they 
perceive them 

• Talking with people to whom problems are 
brought — ministers., priests,, rabbis., doctors, 
social workers., visiting nurses, labor union 
leaders, credit managers 

• Reading professional literature, attending 
professional meetings where family needs are 
discussed by knowledgeable people 

• Using studies and surveys that have already 
been made by other organizations and agencies 
in 'he community 

• O^. serving shopping practices in neighborhood 
stores (grocery, ck-thing. appliance, furniture, 
drug and othen 

ii^sing interest questionnaires where feasible 
Many adults are hesitant about filling out 
questionnaires tha|^quire writing answers 
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others are suspicious of persons who "come 
around asking questions.'' 



• Being alert to and familiar with people of all ages 
and life styles to be sensitive to their wants and 
needs 

Working With Advisory Cominittet:s 

An ad\isory committee for consumer and home-iiaking education can be 
valuable at all stages of planning, development and evaluation of programs for 
out-of-school youth and adults. 

An advisoo* commiltee or council is a group of individuals who work with 
admmistrators and teachers m making plans and attaining goals for consumer 
and homemakmg education. The group is representative of families in the 
community and of facets of the community affecting family life. Such a council 
is a means of bringmg the voices of the community into the consumer and 
homemakmg education program, as well as taking the program to the 
community It is a channel through which the needs of learners may be 
mt^rpreted to program planners. Its purpose is to oring increased relevance 
1 knowledge, attitudes and feelmgs of the community) into the school situation 
as a basis for plannmg. evaluatmg and vitalizing the school program.^ 

To work effectively with advisory committees, program planners and 
admmistrators should give careful consideration to such aspects as.. 

• Selectmg members of the committee who are 
representative of the population to be served 
plus professionals who know and work with 
these mdividuals 

• Recognizing the committee as a resource of 
ideas and helps, as an avenue to reach more 
adults who can profit from a program in 
consumer and hornemaking education, and as a 
means to mterpret the program to the entire 
community 

• Identifying and clarifying functions of the 
committee so that the members understand 
their role as advisory and not policy making 

• Giving guidance to the committee by helping 
menbers to focus on jobs to be done and helpmg 
them to extend their interests, knowledge.: 
participation and contributions 

• Giving recognition to the advisory committee 
members for their participation and 
contributions 

*Wiihanison Bilhe Advisor> Councils Issue Tips and Topics in Home Economics Lubbock, 
as College of Home Economics Texas Tech University October 1970 
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• Being open and receptive to ideas expressed by 
committee members, valuing their experience 
and resources ratlier than being hesitant to try 
the new ana different or passing judgment on 
their views and beliefs 

• Helping the committee to work in a democratic 
way. 



Involving Community Agencies and Organizations 

As the public school accepts its responsibility to provide consumer and 
homemaking education to out-of-school youth and adults, there is a need to 
become, involved with related programs sponsored by other community 
agencies and organizations (See Appendix A). 

School administrators need to recognize the contributions which 
agencies as v/ell as the schools are making to adult education. Coordination is 
necessary in order to overcome any imbalance in adult education activities. In 
most communities there are groups of people who have limited or no 
educational opportunities available. In some communities there is duplication 
of effort and thus waste of resources. In many communities what is done in 
aduit education by sorpe agencies is in direct competition with other agencies 
and with the public school.. 

Coordmation makes possible more adequate educational programs by 
making the maximum use of human and material resources. Public schools 
whose sole function is education need to share the job of educating adults with 
local, and federal agencies, with churches, with voluntary organizations and 
with other community groups — but never lose sight of the fact that education 
of out'Of-school youth and adults in consumer and homemakmg education is 
the responsibility of public schools in the United States. 

It is important that public school personnel work with community 
agencies at all stages of pro^^ramming. during planning,^ implementing,, 
evaluating and redirecting stages 

There are many ways in which public schools can work with community 
agencies to further extend and enrich programs to improve home environments 
and the quality of personal and family life. Some of these va^s are: 



• Include representatives of agencies and 
organizations on the school advisory committee 
to he)p identify needs, problems and goals of 
people in a neighborhood or a community as a 
whole, to help plan the educational program,, 
and to help evaluate the program. 

• Use agency representatives and agency 
publications as resources to enrich school 
programs for out of-school youth and adults. 




Serve people in group meetings which are 
sponsored by other agencies or organizations 
Example. When an agency conducts meetings 
on food preparation,> the consumer and 
homemaking education teacher might provide 
single mini-lessons or a short series of lessens. 
The teacher might team teach with the agency 
leader to add depth by teachmg human nutrition 
and food consumer problems m meetings which 
might otherwise be Imiited to consideration of 
cookmg food. 

Serve faniihos through agencies whose purpose 
is service, not education. For example, as 
parents visit maternity and pediatric clmics, the 
consumer and homemaking education teacher 
might provide mini-lessons on such topics as 
mothers' diet, personal grooming, clothing for 
self or baby, and the importance of reading to 
children. The teacher might provide hand-outs 
on what to expect of children at different stages 
of development. 

Share facilities with a ^encie^ and organizations. 

Plan with agencies and organizations ways in 
which eiTorts can be dove-tailed, not duplicated. 

Participate in a coordinated effort to develop 
public understanding of existmg and proposed 
programs, to develop good public relations, and 
to mobilize public support for community 
educational efforts. 

Develop a plan of referral for individuals and 
families to secure help toward the solution of 
their problems. Schools need to know where 
their clients can secure assistance not available 
from the schools, agencies need to know what 
helps their clients can receive through public 
school programs 

Foster the extension of existmg programs and/or 
the development of new programs where groups 
of people are not bemg reached. 

Develop agreements with agencies to set 
boundaries for spheres of activity and to provide 
for possible sponsorship of programs. 







DETERMINATION OF PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND CC^ TENT 



Educational objectives and content are based upon needs of individuals 
to be taught, and the individuals concerned should have a voice m what those 
objectives are. Since problems of people are not the same everywhere, 
objectives of programs are not the same for all people. If need identification has 
been realistically carried out, program planning falls into place more easUy. As 
objectives are determined, means of evaluation should be planned in light of 
those objectives. 

In a program of consumer and homemaking education there are broad 
general objectives which are the same for all groups — for all out-of-scnoo^ 
youth and adults. These objectives may be stated as helpmg individuals and 
families to. 

• improve home environments and the quality of 
personal and family life,, 

• increase skills of decision making, 

• continue the process of maturing,, and 

• increase abilities to engage in self-directed 
inquiry. 

For detailed program planning, needs of individuals and groups must be 
translated into more specific objectives. The advisory committee can be of 
great help in setting these objectives Consideration should be given to 
individual backgrounds of people to be served. It is possible that all groups 
need help in better understanding family members and in improving 
interpersonal relations. Specific objectives for families of different 
socioeconomic backgrounds are likely to be quite different 

As programs are planned, those individuals in leadership roles, along 
with advisory groups, need to take a critical look at traditional adult education 
courses, which have been offered over the years Courses in cake decorating, 
sewing,, upholstery, knitting, and the like do not necessarily meet the needs of 
learning the basics in today's world."^ Such courses may be opportunities for 
social gatherings, for development of hobbies, or something that is "nice to 
know and do." But should they be given priority over more significant family 
problems? Such courses may still have a place m the overall plan for education 
in consumer and homemaking education if such courses help Xjoimprove home 
environments and contnbute in a relevant way to better family life.. They should 
not, however, take precedence over such aspects of family living as, 

• Helping foster children's growth and 
development 

• Keeping the family healthy and understanding 
the bases for physical and mental health 

• Planning and providing nutritious meals 

FRir '^^^^^ "^^^^ ^^^^^^ '^^^^^^ Education tomMtiigthen Family Life " Illinois Teacher for 
LiT.,!— ^ ?mporart/ Rales Urbana, Illinois University o5(Bti|is. March-Apnl 1970 
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• Piondmg adequate housing 

• Understanding self and developing harmonious 
interpersonal relationships 

• Impro\ine home management through problem 
sohing and decision making 

• Usmg ptrrsonal. family and community resources 

• .^ssummg responsible citizenship roles m the 
neighbornood. cit>*\ state and nauon. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION 

Ever>' program requires administrative pro\isions to make possible the 
teach mg-rearnme activities which lead to the achievement of program 
objectives Pro%-isrons should be made for agreement ^^ith sponsoring group or 
agencv. staffing, providmg preservice and mservice teacher education, 
adminWenng and supenr-:sine plannmg and selecting facUities. recruiting 
people to be served program.ming and scheduling, coordinating with 
established programs and fondme 

Agreement With Sponsoring Group or Agency 

A majoritv of consumer and homem.akmg education programs for 
out-of-school youth and adults conducted by public education systems involve 
one or more additional groups or agencies ^V^lere this is the case. ^^Titten 
agreements betw een the public schools and the groups or agencies should be 
formulated and executed 'See Appendixes B. C ar.d D» 

These agreements should give attention to such decisions as 

• Location of the consumer and homemaking 
education program — What facilities ^\-ill be 
used' Where will they be located^ Who will be 
responsible for the cost of the space and its 
mamtenance^ 

• Furnishings, equipment, teaching materials and 
expendable supplies — By whom will these be 
fdmished'^ 




Teachers and other personnel — Who will select 
and em.ploy them.^ Who will determine the 
required qualifications'^ Who will super\*ise and 
direct the personnel^ Who will have 
admmistraave responsibilities concerning their 
services including curriculum., instmction. 
records, and reports^ 
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• Participants in the program — Who may enroll 
m the consumer and homemaking education 
program? 



StafHng 

A critical aspect of adult and out-of-school youth programs is staf/ 
selection. Some questions that must be answered in each individual situation 
are- What size staff is needed? Should all staff members be professionally 
trained home economists'' Are there jobs that can be done effecti ely by 
paraprofessionals? Can some services be provided by volunteers? What should 
be the responsibilities of various staff members? What characteristics and 
qualifications should staff members have — professional, paraprofessional,» 
volunteers? 

The size of the staff depends upon such factors as the variety of program 
offerings, the number of people reached, the financial support available, the 
size of facilities, the number of hoars and days the program operates, and the 
objectives of the progi'am. One program may be adequately staffed by one 
trained consumer and homemaking education teacher. Another program lay 
need more than one teacher, plus teacher aide(s), child care aide(s), clerical 
worker(s), and housekeepers ). 

Teachers should be ^elected for ihe groups with whom they are to work. 
For example it should be recognized that a *good' teacher of child^'en is not 
necessarily a 'good' teacher of adults, A *^ood' teacher of adults is net always a 
'good' teacher of out-oi-school youth. Likewise, a 'good' teacher of middle-cla«s 
families is not necessarily a *good'' teacher of the affluent or the low-income 

It IS assumed that effective teachers are knowledgeable i ersons — 
knowledgeable in the subject matter which they are teaching, knov/ledgeable 
in their understanding of the people with whom they work, and knowledgeable 
in the principles of teaching-learning. 

Legal requirements for teacher certification are det^ mined by st'^te and 
local regulations Some states require a college degree in home economics for 
all teachers in the program; some allow more freedom in selection when 
inservice education is provided, some provide certification plans for 
paraprofessionals. In some states where state funds can be spent for salaries of 
professionals only,^ schools use local funds for paraprofessionals. 

Personal q^ salifications which have proven to be of major importance for 
any teacher who works with adults or with out-of-school youth are fairly well 
recognized by school administrators. Though these may be the same or similar 
characteristics that are desirable in any teacher, they become of major 
importance when one is working with voluntary learners, those who do not 
have to attend meetings, individuals who see themselves as responsible 
self-directing adults, able to run their own lives It is recognized that personal 
characteristics of a teacher often are difficult to measure and difficult to 
O mine prior to performance in a teachmg situation However, the teacher of 
KICs older adults should be one who. 



• Is flexible no: ng:d xho coei r.c: na*. e se: :dea5 
about how peC'ple oueh; :c be c: cugr.: ihjr.k 
or ought to ac; 

• Issen5it:ve to the leelirgs and e:r.::::r^ c-r.ers 

• Has sincere concern ::: pe:p^e and :ne:r 
well-being 

• Has a deep conviction the w:r:h ;: eacn, 
individual 

• Values people over or?ar.:2at:cn r: tr.:r.g:s 

• Builds mutual tr^st 

• Is wUIme to accep; respcitiibiLty 

• Is wiIiL^g to expenmen: ^ith tr.e new and 'tr.e 
untried i5 creative and zr.ovative 

• Is active :n comntun:t> affairs is a'^.ire o: 
changes taking place the conirr.'-n..ty and the 
world and sensitive tc wa%s these changes 
affect, families 



In programs where other than profesci.onals are err-jloyec tJ.e .eacher 
must be m a position to train the paraprofewv'^ional work rs. aides and volun- 
teers m basic concepts, and help th.e workers to ad:uit/tc^ the individuals en-: 
rolled in the program. 

Some schools rind that, teacher aides can develop rapport ^^".th their o^^T. 
ethnic and income level group n:uch more e:fec:i\ely than can the 
professionally trained teacher In these cases teacher a.des are accepted 
because they can "talk the language of the people they ha'.e had the same 
experiences as those whom they are tr/mg *.o reach and tr.ey are on, the 5a.v.e 
"level" with those who have similar backgrounds Teacher aides c an be of >'alue 
they provide feed-back from program par.icipan^s ^Vhere ades are used, 
they need careful, detailed guidance e: a professional sta^f 'they need 
continious support from professionals the^ need to limit what they teach to 
learning materials carefully selected m cooperation, vr.ih professionals and 
they snoul'il not be expected to teach as large a range c: problem a^eas as the 
professionals The same is true for \ ojonteers who help m tne ;eaching aspect of 
the program Teacher aides need careful guidance c: the professional wi± Kc^ 
to teach as well as what to teach 

Providing Preservice and Inservice Teacher Education 

The admmistrator. cons-ultan;or super. iior can be the one uno helps to 
build faculty morale as well as the Lmprovem.ent of teaching com.petence This 
O json mspires and helps teachers :c dedicate the:nse/»es ;o '^orKing toward 
JC^nion goals, sees that the> are given an active part 's, m.axmg decisions 




about the program design, methods to be used and other aspects of the 
program that affect their performance; encourages them to use initiative and 
develop to their full potential, and sees that teacher schedules and fands are 
provided to carry out the objectives of tne program. 

Teachers need to be properly oriented into the specific program in which 
they are to work. Orientation involves understanding the philosO':)hy of the 
program, che overall purposes and the uniqueness of the program, a id how the 
teacher fits into the organization. Orientation includes also what is known 
about the community,, the neighborhood and the potentif.l program 
participants. 

Inservice education for teachers should continue for the life of thei' 
service Administrators, program coordinators and supervisors have use» 
several means for inservice education: 

• Individual conferences between teacher and 
coordinator-supervisor 

• Class visitation 

• Regularly scheduled meetings of teachers,, 
teacher aides, and supervisors 

• Provision of extensive library references and 
teaching materials 

• Newsletter-type of exchange of ideas among 
teachers 

• Suggested course plans and curncuium guides 

• Participation in meetings of professional 
organizations 

• Workshops, senainars, forums, institutes 

• Enrollment m nnaster and doctoral programs in- 
colleges and universities 

There is a great deal known about educating adults, but more is to be 
learned There are some commonalities about teaching children,, youth and 
adults., but there are also differences. With the mcreasing emphasis on, and 
need for adult education, many colleges and universities need to analyze and 
expand their teacher education programs in order to assure out-of-school youth 
and adults throughout the country that education in consumer and homemak- 
ing education will be provided them by trained specialists, not willing 
amateurs. Such preser\'ice education is necessary, but it is only one phase of 
developing teacher competence of the highest quality.. 



Administering and Supers isinjf 



Someone should be chdr-^fC *J^/r. j.::rr.jr.^:irs.z v.r zr.zz^- >. .T.r:r.r 
should coordinate the prograrr. ar.c s.:n:e*:r.-: sr.: _z i-r»fr. -5f Vr rr . .r. 
Sonne school systerr.s al^ :r.:ee :: :r.-r5- :." *-:r-i :r :rs* -.*r 
individual — a supennter.den: acr'J".:.pa. i-'-rr r.-r.::: ^ :*:r*j-.— r.*: 

education director or 3 ^ooati^na. r^z-. i*...r. zj":':/ :: Ir. : *rfr i . i'rr-s 

with larger programs the T^r.cl.'ZZi ir.^.. :e i/.i:---: :■ ir rrj- -ti.. i-i-.; 
including a consumer and ncrr.emaxjr.i: ea„:a* :r. rz-r.i".:: : :r-i_*ir.* 
Regardless of the pattern aaoptec tne r.n::.:n.- xr.:. :^<^:r^ z^\r< 5~. z*r 
clear for each position 

Those m admin::strat:%e :: s-cer.--5:r. r'.c?.t.:r-s r.^ . r Tff r«:r-i.:- *~ ::: 
acquaintins an /co^^*:^ -^ic-^irt'^ ^-.t.:. tn-r .'zni^rrr: ^rr r .rr.^r: x-..t.z 
education program, for acu^t^ ana > -: -::-i^:n:«:, > „s Ttt i-ni 
supervisor need adequate ^ncer^tandJtz an.r arr:^:-i"-:r .:-:nT zr.-'iT^':*- 
time for fulfilhng their ,respon5.c-.t.TS Tr.f*^ 5r:-^z i::..,r.;. rij',.-.: :l:c 
Hicetings of r.he adMsory c:rnn:.t:e7 Tn^:- 5r.::-.i *: rz: ' i 

instructional prof:c:enc> thrcusin nrec-en* ^'.*.aV.;.:. r:.fr"-r£5 ^.z 

frequent conferences xith teajn.n^ rersynrr.. Zzi': 5r:_z :t a:: r.. 
involved at all stages or program ae*: c.:cmrn* Tr.fj-i -i a .fii^rin.r ::.f an - 
should not be limited to routine ::fi:e zeta— > Cn- .:. t-^r ;r r: :T:fr :r-s fr 
of the coordinator super', lie r ^ :c zz. v.Zr .Tairr-in.: f^r;:'::" iri r^-:ar-:T 
teachers for the purpose .m.pr. vir.g tnr -niT.:'.:" zrr^ranr 

Planning and Selecting Faculties 

The physical en'.ircnment .n v^n.jn i r::*" .ir:. *ay.rs :.-;r .J^r:'^' a 
great extent the qua^it;. anc rile.t." f r.-rss :: V.t: tx^-t.-.t" : -.i -^^- — '-^ 

participate The enMr:nmfnt sn....- z-i :zr .r :~- ii-.ti ar: :: 
out-of-school youth reel, at ea^se It T<r»f':.a-.. .n:.-'::*an' "."a a lir:^: ::: 
adults not eue a sch:ol-l:Ke atm. ."spr-Tr^ :ys.r: y.r- .sz'r:r .: s^,~y 
and be attractive acccrcLng :e iz^y *a^trs sr.: ^z z^r i --^ '^ • "" 
prospective participantcj :an ra.--.- anr. ::m:::":a:' zrz's .^t x-.-.r 
should make it aoces^icle tnf r»f*.r.e ::r -r.~". 'r- ::--::7ar- -i s'rzz-z 
Uppermiosr m the monas ac...' r«::^,i'. .'*. azt^- -s . :i ^- r :i; _ \f5 
should make :t possib.e tc ^rn.r'e "nr - ■-T-'^ 



Facilities suitable ::r tca:nr.£ /- ---^..r: z r . : 
adulrs and out-or-scno':. :^tn sr.: ^.z z:: .Zr ::: 




freedom from outside noise. safeguarded 
against accidents, fire and vandalism 

• Accessibility to the people for whom the 
program is designed . , . near public 
transportation facilities or ix\ walking distance of 
homes - adequate par kit?' space , entrance 
to the building sultab^^ for the elderly and the 
physically handicapped 

• Storage of teaching materials and equipment 

• Use of a variety of audio-visual equipment 

• Office space and equipment for the teaching staff 

• Maintenance adequate to keep the exterior and 
interior of the building, as well as equipment and 
furnishings m good repair, clean, orderly, and 
attractive. w;th a plan for replacement and 
renewal before equipment and furnishings 
become unusable 



The advisory committee has a significant contribution to make m 
selecting and planning facilities Tf committee members are representative of 
the individuals and families to be reached through the program, their ideas 
about and reactions to the location and type of facilities can be extremely 
valuable Committee members can be helpful in locating facilities, planning 
and selecting furnishings, and m some cases actually helping with renovation 
and decoration 

Examples of possible facilities are 



• Public education buildings rooms or suites of 
rooms in adult education or learning centers, 
area vocational technical ^c^ools or other 
postsecondary centers, community colleges, 
vocational education centers 

• Apartments in privately owned residences,^ 
rented or leased by the schools 

• Apartments or series of apartments in public 
housing furnished and maintained without 
charge by the local housing authority <See 
Appendix B) 

• Community or neighborhood centers, including 
those in public housing 




Space in commercial or public buildings 
Vacant stores 
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• Churches 



• Residential camps m Uie area 

• Head Start centers 

• Mobile units, specially built and r equipped 
bus. van. or trailer (See Appendixes E and Fi. 

In addition to the above facilities which serve as a permanent-type base 
of operation, single or frequent meetings may be conducted ir conjunction with 
other organized groups in the community. Examples are- parent and criUd 
centers, health chmcs or treatment centers, detention homes or half-way 
houses, places of business (utility companies, banks, supermarkets, etc 
libraries, and churches 

Adult education programs provide the opportunity whereby public 
school facilities may be put to use from early morning to late at night and for 
twelve months of the year This can be true whether the facilities be owned or 
rented by the schools. Such availability makes a center inviting for people to 
get mdividual as well as group help with family life problems Many factors in 
the community, however, help to determine the extent to which such a flexible 
schedule is possible 

Recruiting People to Be Served 

A well-defined plan for iTittial and continuous recruitment of individuals 
who can benefit from a program is an important part of program development 
In communities where a program is a new school offering, the public must be 
informed. In communities where home economics programs for adults is ^akrng 
a new direction toward comprehensive pr* p^rams in consumer and 
homemakmg education and away from the ' iditional "'evening school"' 
concept., the public needs to be made aware of the new dimension The idea is 
new in some communities for consumer and homemakmg education to be 
taught to postsecondary school enrollees who are studying to be home 
appliance repairmen or aviation mechanics The idea that the program is taken 
to the people through the use of mobile instructional unit5 or establishment of 
neighborhood centers is also a revelation to many citizens To learn that a 
person can get help with one's own family life and consumer problems without 
having to pay for such instruction or without 'enrolling at the school house" is 
a r.ew concept to many With the many changes in program direction active 
pubhcity campaigns are usually needed. 

Advisory committe.- members are in key positions to anticipate how 
different groups of peopie will react to different recruiting methods These lay 
leaders on the committee can also help school administrators and staff 
members in the use ot the most suitable language and approaches for the target 
groups. 

Many recruiting techniques have been tried Some of the most successful 
ones are 

• Personal contacts through home visits by 




teachers, employed aides, volunteers, satisfi^ 
customers who have been participants in the 
program, and advisor>* conunittee members 

• Telephone calls 

• Open houses, receptions, visitor days 

• News media daily newspapers . television 
radio . . . house organs . . trade journals 
neighborhood weeklies church club and civic 
organization news sheets (including 
announcements, advertising, reporting of 
events, human-mterest stories > 

• Folders, brochures, flyers, booklets posters 
displays, exhibits 

• Referrals from social workers, physicians, 
dentists, public school teachers, scnool and 
public health nurses, visiting teachers 
principals, counselors 

• Active involvement of school administrators, 
adult education director, home economics 
supervisor and teachers m community groups 



Programming and Scheduling 



Effective teaching depends not only upon the teacher j: charge. t)Ut upon 
policies, regulations,, provisions and support of the school adrriini5trat:on 
Administrators who are committed to the concept of contmumg education will 
provide the kind of leadership and support to make effective teaching possible 
They will be flexible, inspiring and innovative to the extent tha: teachers are 
er-ouraged to experiment, to use initiative, and to use new approaches ui 
meeting old problems. 

Teachers should be encouraged and be given opportunity to adapt their 
teaching to the groups to be reached This means quite dmerenr approaches 
and program organization for adults who come from different ir.come levels 
who live in different parts of thie city or county, and who are of difTeren t 'ises It 
means that teachers must be given me time and opportunity to k^^iou and 
understand the people with whom they are to work. This probabiv involves 
home visiting as a part of their working hours and may involve an expenditure 
of money which the program needs to provide. Gettmg to know people might 
also mean attending meetings of other club groups and^other organisations, or 
it could involve securing the ser\'ices o^ interpreters in groaps where there are 
language barriers 

Administrators might help teachers to understand that teaching is not 
O ;d to a formal organized class Teaching can take place through me use of 
tyC^itional or commercial television, presentations made at home shows or 
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food fairs or many places where people are free to gather, or by telephone 
hot-line' service to answer homemakers' questions 

Scheduling in postsecondary schools calls for the support of the school 
director or superintendent, so that there is a block of time for the consumer and 
homemaking education teacher to work with each group of students enrolled in 
the school. Scheduling of adult programs may have mu^h more flexibility, 
varj'ing from five or ten minute presentations in coni' n. tion with some other 
meetmgs or gathermgs. to a one-meeting lesson of one ic three hours m length, 
to a senes of meetmgs over a period of weeks. There is no one pattern to follow. 
The teacher should be free to work both with individuals and groups on a 
schedule suitable to the group. 

Ideally there would be an open-door policy for adult education centers, 
wherein adults are free to come and go - not lir .ited to one day a week or a few 
hours in the afternoons. Advisory committee i^ombers need to help determme 
the kinds of schedules which would be most acceptable for the potential clients. 
Schedules are usually quite different for older or retired adults than for parents 
of preschool children or for workmg parents. Likewise, schedules may be quite 
different for the high-income and for the low-income. Some ethnic groups may 
be q-.iite resistant to being away from home m the evening hours, whUe those 
are the hours which may meet the approval of other groups. 

Coordinating .with Established Programs 

Elementary secondary,, postsecondary and adult programs should 
complement and support each other in the total educational effort of the pubhc 
schools Thert are various ways in which this can be done. 

Through adult education programs, parents can be helped to understand 
better the educational program offered to their children. Naturally,, this 
requires that teachers of adults understand and be thoroughly familiar witn the 
overall purposes of the school system at all levels. The adult program can be 
publicized through classes in elementary and/or high school. Programs can be 
planned to bring together parents and youth for consideration of mutual 
problems High school consumer and homemaking education students can 
present special programs of educational value to adult groups. Members of 
adult groups can serve as resource people to youth groups. High schoo 
students can assist with the care of chUdren whose parents attend adult 
meetings., thus providing a leammg laboratory under the guidance of the high 
school teacher. 

Through adult groups, teacherc can learn of parent concerns and 
capitalize on this information to build it into the high school curriculum. Such 
a procedure can work m reverse by learning of the concerns of youth and 
buUding these ideas mto the curriculum for adults. 

Many school systems provide for periodic faculty meetings and work 
sessions in which teachers of adults and teachers of youth come together to 
coordinate their efforts They share teaching materials and clarify concepts and 
generalizations which they are trymg to develop with their respective groups. 
O or example m the study of food and nutrition, both parents and youth should 
ERXCjceive the same information about nutritional needs of the body - not 
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information that conflicts. As long as teachers work with concepts and 
generalizations rather than fragmented facts, coordination becomes easier — 
conflicts lessen. 

Coordinating the public school's adult education program with programs 
sponsored by other agencies m the community is equally important This ha^ 
been discussed in earlier guidelines on previous pages (See Appendix A) 



Vocational education funds continue to help support consumer and 
homemaking education programs as they are initiated.^ developed and 
expanded. Flans for the use of such funds var>' from state to state according to 
the requirements* adopted by the different State Boards of Vocational 
Education Resources other than vocational education funds are used to meet 
needs for funding and supporting various existing programs, and these sources 
vary from community to community (See Appendixes B. C. and D) 

The pattern of funding for most programs for out-of-school youth and 
adults in the area of consumer and homemaking education utilizes monies and 
other resources m various combinations of local, state and federal funds as 
indicated below: 

Vocational education funds from federal and state 
levels are used to finance in part or in whole — 



• Professional and paraprofessional staff 

• Program coordinators 

• Space and equipment for instruction 

• Renovations of facilities 

• Teaching aids and supplies 



Funding 



Public school funds from the local level are used to 
provide and/or assist in providing — 



Administration and supervision 



Professional and paraprofessional staff 



Facilities, utilities and maintenance staff 



Instructional and office supplies. 



Additional support by other public and private 
agencies are used to provide for — 



• Scholarships for students m training programs 



Supplies for participants 
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• Child care services while mothers participate in 
pro-am activities 

• Transportation costs for program development 
and participation 

• Teaching space, utilities and maintenance 
service 

• Instructional supplies and teaching aids 



• Joint sponsorship of programs 



• Consultation services 



• Educational tours 



• Program interpretation, publicity and 
recruitment 



• Volunteers and paid aides to assist teachers. 



EVALUATION 



Even though concepts of evaluation have changed markedly in the last 
several years, many administrators and teachers have difficulty in separating 
evaluation from testing and grad: ig. One concept that has not changed is that 
evaluation should be based upon program objectives. In consumer and 
homemakmg education programs for out-of-school youth and adults it is not 
always possible to prove effectiveness of the programs with hard data. Proof of 
accomplishment is not always immediate, nor is it always available. 

At the tune that needs for the program are identified and objectifies 
determined, plans should be made for various means by which evidences can be 
gathered to determine if the objectives have been realized. Such planning helps 
administrators and teachers to decide on the kinds of records to be kept. 

Informal evaluation goes on constantly in any program. Judgments are 
made by the participants through such expressed or unexpressed thoughts 
as:' Today's meeting was interesting . I want to come back next time . . . 
That is something I am glad to know, it will surely help me ... . What a waste of 
time . I enjoyed being here, but I can't see that it helped me any." Judgments 
are made by administrators from such data as attendance records, 
compliments or complaints received from individuals and groups, and from 
public acceptance and support Judgments are made by teachers from 
comments made by persons who attend classes, questions they ask, 
expressions on their faces, their willingness to participate, and their 
attendance 

Such evaluations have value,, but they do not serve the same purpose as 
periodic systematically planned evaluation Too often evaluation is thought of 
O } something that takes place at the end of a class, a course, a semester or a 
JC-ar- Continuous evaluation, however, is necessary in order to determine 




whether progress is being made toward the achievement of stated goals. 
Evaluations serve also to determine whether stated goals need changmg. 

What is to be evaluated? Some system should be adopted by prograni 
directors for evaluating all phases of the program: objectives and scope of the 
program, organization and administration of the program, the teaching 
process, and the results of teachmg in units of study as well as in individual 
lessons. 



Who should be involved in the evaluation process? Who should make 
judgments about the various phases of the program? Everyone involved in the 
program should help with the evaluation: the advisory committee, participants 
or enrollees, teachers, administrators, supervisors, coordinators, program 
directors, and cooperating agencies. Many school systems also enlist the 
services of specialists from outside the local program: home economics state 
supervisory personnel, university teacher educators, evaluation experts, adult 
education administrators, and teachers from other school systems. 

There is still another concept of evaluation which should be built mto any 
program plans. This is the encouragement of the provision for self-evaluation 
by participants. If adult education is for the purpose of facilitating 
self-direction, decision making and self development for the improvement of 
personal and famDy life,, participants must evaluate themselves and their 
accomplishments. This is needed for the purpose of setting personal goals, 
determining accomplishment of those goals, and taking steps for setting 
additional goals as progress is realized. 

Examples of evaluative techniques used successfully by adult educators 

are: 

• Student questionnaires developed around the 
needs upon which the program is based 

• Human-mterest stories, case studies, anecdotal 
records 

• Follow-up contacts of program drop-outs 

• Informal discussions with participants, with 
family members,, with advisory committee 
members, with persons in the community who 
have contact with program participants 

• Observation of changed behavior and changed 
attitudes 

• Attendance records. 

Evaluation serves its purpose only if action is taken as a result. Types of 
action might be altering the objectives and the program itself, making changes 
q'" administrative,, organizational or teachmg proce^Jj^jgs., Action might be 
ERXO^"^^ the /oca^zon of or the type of facUities. The advisory committee must be 



involved in both the evaluation process and the recommendations for action to 
be taken as a result of the evaluation. 



SUMMARY 

As administrators, teachers and other program planners search for the 
needs of individuals and groups, determme program objectives, arrange for 
program development and operation, and evaluate,, there should be constant 
awareness of the needs of society— the kmds of citizens that American society 
requires. Certain needs have been suggested which have implications for home 
economists,^ In light of long-range predictions from the present to the year 
2000, the American society needs: 

Citizens who are mtellectually and emotionally 
stablp to cope with change and marked diversity 
in the world environment 

• Citizens who are aware of the relationships 
between environmental quality and human 
welfare 



• Citizens who are able to capitalize on strengths, 
interactions and relationships for the optimum 
development of families 

• Citizens who are capable of developing and 
maintaining high quality interpersonal 
relationships and partnerships m the family as a 
means of preservmg family stability 

• Citizens who are able to assume a new kind of 
parenthood, since working wives and mothers 
are a permanent part of our technological 
society 

• Citizens who are able to develop their 
humaneness in an urban environment of 
mcreaomg kmds of people problems 

• Citizens who are able to utilize to the maximum 
all resources the attainment of family goals 

• Citizens who are more knowledgeable and more 
competent to assume the varied functional roles 
of family members. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS USING NEW APPROACHES IN 
POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS AND ADULT EDUCATION 



For many years there have been effective homemaking education 
programs offered by public education systems throughout the country at 
postsecondary and adult levels. Many of the programs are being redirected to 
make them more relevant to present day family life and socioeconomic 
conditions. Where no programs existed, new programs are being developed. 
Those which are proving to be most suec Jssful are ones in which the guic elines 
described m the earlier section of this ^)Ulletm have been used, 

"Posisecondary" refers here to programs for fulltime students who have 
completed or dropped out of high school and who wish to continue their 
educ£.uion at a level other than the four-year college. They enroll in a **planned 
program" for a specific purpose. *'Adult education" refers to less than full-time 
participation not leading to a diploma or certificate. 

Many postsecondary schools, as well as adult education prograjns reach 
both, out-of-school youth and adults, or to say it is a different way, they reach 
both young and older adults. 

Following are descriptions of some of the effective programs that are 
conducted (1) in postsecondary vocational-technical schools, (2) in pieschool 
parent education centers, (3) m public housing centers, (4) in community or 
neighborhood centers, (5) in mobile instructional units, (6) in community 
learning centers, and (7) m private homes 

The programs described are, of necessity,; limited in number, but are 
selected to give a variety of settmgs and organizational patterns. They 
r'^^present some of the possibilities that program planners might consider in 
developing new or redirecting existing programs. Those described arc 
programs with which the authors are most familiar. In preparation for this 
bulletm, the authors visited programs m New York at Albany, Rochester, 
Schenectady, Syracuse and Troy; and programs in Georgia at Athens, Atlant^., 
August and Jaspe:, Materials describmg programs in Ohio ajid Washington 
were made available by consultants in these states. Programs in Dallas, Texas 
are d3scribed because the authors are personally involved and well acquaint^ 
with them. One of the authors is the consultant for the current program 
coi ducted b} the Dallas Independent School District, and the other author 
was involved in its original establishment. 
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In Postsecondar> Vocational-Technical Schools 

Consumer and homemaking education is an integral part of the 
postsecondary area vocational-technical schools in Georgia These schools 
serve out-of-school youth and adults, men and women of all ages,, without 
restriction to socioeconomic levels or ethnic backgrounds, 

Enrollees in postsecondary schools rire 16 years of age or older, and they 
^*^ay be as old as 60 or 70 years of age. Th-y enroll in class for approximately six 
urs a day, five days a week for the express purpose of occupational education 
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to prepare for jobs in technical, skilled, business or paramedical occupations 
The exact number of hours enrolled vanes according to program of study 
These students come to school for a regular block of time to prepare to enter or 
re-enter the labor market or the work of the home as homemakers. 

As enroUees pursue their chosen area of occupational trammg they also 
participate m planned instructional activities which Geoigia titles "consumer 
and family life skills " This program is designed :o 

• Prepare youth and adults for the role of 
home maker or to contribute to the 
employability of such youth and adults m 
preparation for the dual role of homemaker-wage 
earner 

• As5ist youth and adults as consum^ers in solving 
problems which arise in the areas of feea.ng. 
clothmg. and housmg the mdividual or fam'ly. m 
the areas of family plannmg. rearing children 
3iid maintainmg satisfactory' human relations, 
and m the area of consumer education m relation 
to the family s resources 

• Prepare men, of all ages and backgrounds in 
assummg their role m homemakmg and family 
responsibilities 

• Give emphasis lo identify-mg the environmental 
encounters which occur in the home in the 
community, and on the job in order to improve 
the q u a 1 1 1 >• of home and community 
environmients 

• Give increased emphasis to the understandmg of 
the importance of nutiitional knowledge and 
food use m relation to the economic aspect of 
food consumption and purchase 

The major objective of the consumer and family life skills program is to 
prepare men and women > regardless of occupation ' for assuming homemakmg 
and family responsibilities, which in turn can make them more employable 
Emplayabiliiy denotes personal qualities that can help insure job success, and 
it denotes preparation for the dual role of homemaker-wage earner 

The major concept of this program, is to reach youth and adults at the 
most teachable mom^ent Since enroilees m postsecondar\' vocational-technical 
schools are preparing for a specific occupation-U area, smce this often is their 
first experience m full-time employment and sincc* many are assuming for the 
first time family responsibilities, offerings m coi^sum^er and famiily life skills are 
relevant and usable The teachmg is problem centered and the curriculum is 
kept flexible to deal with realistic needs of individuals and families Some units 
Qi led in the prograrr are ' Getting the Full Value From the Dollar;* 
■ R IPlagement of Resources Other thwin Money." "Financial Planning 



Budgeting and Reccrd Keeping," "Stretching the Transportation Dollar," 
"Making the Most of the Housing Dollar/' "Family Planning/' ^'Child Care» 
Growth, and Development" and "Family Relations and Job Responsibilities." 
The course is offered for a full quarter (56 class hours) or may be extended into a 
full year (four quarters) with different units being taught each quarter. In 
addition to units of study, mini-courses are available to both full-time 
postsecondary students and adults. Mini-courses supplement longer units by 
meetirg immediate needs. Examples of mini-courses which may be completed 
in one session of 30 minutes or an hour or more are "Simplt Household Fix-It" 
or "Preparing for a Job Interview/' 

In order to implement the consumer and family life skills program, a local 
advisory committee is organized. The teacher,, with the help of the committee 
interprets and defines the course and the teacher s role to all occupational 
training teachers m the school. The most successful teachers have been those 
who work closely with other teachers, administrators, guidance counselors and 
students. Effective advisory committees include students,^ instructors,, 
community leaders and lay people,, parents, high school teachers and college 
teachers from the area. 



In addition to working with postsecondary level students, the consumer 
and family life skills instructorsspends at least one-third of their time working 
with low-income families and individuals, including those persons living in 
economically depressed area^, rural or inner-city, and with senior citizens and 
other adults to help them become better consumers and improve their quality 
of family life Li some cases, such programs are provided through the use of 
mobile instructional units (See Appendixes E and F). 

Specific inservice training is offered to the consumer and family life 
skills teachers through the Vocational Division of the University of Georgia, 
Home Economics Education Department and the Vocational Home Economics 
Division. State Department of Education. Inservice training consists of 
workshops which concentrate on specific topics such as, reaching and teaching 
the disadvantaged, problems which arise from implementing a program,, 
developing and sharing useful and successful instructional materials, and 
pplementing the teachers' knowledge in the areas of consumer education, 
work of the home, home management and nutrition education. 

The success of such a program depends to a large extent upon the 
Lv^operation between the consumer and family life skills teacher and the 
Community (See Appendix A) 

The teachers are the most important aspect of the program and the key 
to its success They must be flexible, observant, keeni\ sensitive to others ana 
their concerns, people-oriented, creative, willing to take the initiative, and 
energetic Teachers have to be able to adapt to change since in the morning 
they may be working with 18 and 19 year olds and in the afternoon with senior 
citizens, or they may move from working with middle class homemakers to 
working in ar economically depressed area with limited supplies and materials. 

In Preschool Parent Education Centers 
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^ In many communities across the nation, programs m preschool parent 
'Nation are organized to help parents to learn about children and their 
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development Consumer and homemakmg edu:aUon teachers woricng ^ith 
local units of the Parent Teacher Association, o.-ganize and conduct studies on 
such topics as creative activities for children sex e<iuca::on disciplJte and 
physical-social-emotionaJ-intellectual development of children 



Another example of parent education ^ the Parer.t CcH:'pe:at:ve program 
provided by the Family Life Education Division of tr.e Seattle Washington > 
Community College The pranar>- fov'us of th.is progrant to help persons gam 
new skills and refme behaviors related to parenting and lamLv relationship 
roles. 

Parents enrollmg m the cooperative preschc^r'.'^ also ersoZ the co'jrse 
Parent Education ChUd Study Laborator>- a; the college Course content 
mcludes child development, family relatior^ group processes and tramir.g for 
community leadership 

ChUdren of parents enrolled m tt.e cooperative attend ±e pres-^hool 
laboratory three to five days per week A preschool teacher is employed by the 
parents. Parents first observe and later assist tne teacher m workr.q with th.e 
children It is m these sessions that parents have the opport^un::>' to discove- 
principles of behavior and test som.e or the theories regarding child 
development that they have learned m the parent education ccurse 

in addition to teachmg responsibilities m.the preschool parents also are 
responsible for the busmess and fmancial arrangements corrtected ^ith the 
preschool. In busmess meetings, parents have the opport^unity to learn and put 
mto practice the concepts they have learned about group development and 
group processes. 

Parent cooperatives function as autonomous groups Some are organized 
m conjunction with secondary school cons'umer and hcmemakmg education 
programs to provide laboratories for high schoo'. student obser%ation and 
participation 

Cumculum offermgs at Seattle Comm'unity College m.c'.ude co'urses for 
p?rents expectmg their first baby. obser%ation co'urses for parents of th,:- o 
month to three year old chUd. courses for parent cooperat.^ e preschool groups 
neighborhood courses for parents of bcth e:ementar>-age chudren and 
adolescents, and courses m fam^ily relations p.aru^.r.g for retu:ement a::d 
resource management for retired persons 

In the State of Washmgton t.:ere are r.'^merous farr.^:. lue programs 
similar to the one in Seattle operating '.n con:.mun.t> col.eges 
vocational-technical mstitutes and mobile mstrjctiona. ur.i:s 

In Public Housing Centers 

Adult education programis in cons'umer ar.d hcmemaAing ecucaticn m 
public housmg centers are operating successful'.;* .n mar.;, p. aces Program.s ir 
Dallas and El Paso. Texas are among the oldest. \\ ::h prcgrarr.s no'A under- a> 
'^v^'^ others bemg initiated m m.an> other states Sucr. prcgrarr.s are ;ointl> 
rnr'i^P^^ by the local housing authorit} and school d.stric: Contract. 



between these two agencies are executed and include plans for sharing the cost 
of teacher salaries, space for offices, and teaching in housing community 
buildings, cost of teaching materials and o'.her administrative functions of the 
two cooperating agencies (See Appendix B). Teachers are employed to become 
acquainted with families and help them with their specific needs for education 
in family living Some activities usually conducted in family centers to meet the 
needs of families are. 

• Organized groups working on a variety of topics, 
such as, child development, managing the family 
resources, family laundering, ^ home 
improvement, housekeeping, renovation and 
care of clothing 

• Cooperative play schools,^ which offer 
opportunities for parents to study children and 
have children cared for while parents participate 
in other instructional program activities 

• Day care nurseries which provide all-day care of 
children of working mothers 

• Home care clinics, including care of home 
furnishings and equipment and use of 
T'asources— a course for prospective tenants 

• Housekeeping clinics 

• Consumer clinics 

• Team teaching with public health nurse at 
oediatnc and maternity clinics 

• Senior citizens clubs 

• Home visits and individual conferences 

• Educational field trips to supermarkets, 
department stores, the public library, and 
museums 

• Rummage sales at which time help is given with 
consumer problems 

• Team teaching by basic auuit edu.?ation and 
consumer and homemaking education teachers 



Some features characteristic of most consumer and homemaking 
education programs in public housing centers are. 

• Advisory committees help to plan the program, 
recruit potential participants, publicize the 
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program, sometimes a^^is: :c = :,"-^ .:«:a:c 
resources to enr:ch tne pr:>rrirr. ir-i z fcu^v.^ 



• Advisory committees :r.:'-ar :^r:f:5fr.:i:.: r, 
from cooperating agencies tne s:.-.::. ar.z 
homemakers from, the neigr.r rm: :c5 zr 
ser\*ed 



• Non-professior.al.y tra.nec re:i:r.i fr::r. tnf 
neighborhood voI'-Jtte^r :r "s-jri :r. i zs^c zls^ 
to assist with the program 

• Participants are free tc ::me ".o :ne renters 
whenever help is neecec the r::ir:im ,5 n:: 
Iimitec to sche^i'^ec c.as^ me^rtmg^ 

• Arrangements are mace :":r tne ,*are sma^- 
children while mc titers ar'.i : aif .n 
educationa- activities 



• Transportation is often f-imishr-n ::: tn:.sc -smr 
need it. 



• Aides or hom.emaJiers fr-:m tnf nf.gnrcrr.:»:c5 
who are bilrng'^al ne.p tne '.earners •s."-^ gr: 
instruction and mterpretat.rn 

e Group and mdivicual instr-rt.:n -s 

• Program.s are often avii;iz,e \: fam^.fs 'tnf 
year-rour*d 

• Instruction and wori witn fam — es ar^ l* arr.ez :c 
where the people are— a rh-rrn a .a-n:ir:r, a 
leammg center a comm-ur.r/ renter a rn*. =:c 
home a supermarket ascnrc.anz rtnrrr.ire-s 
withm or near neignccrnrccs *.^* re sen 



• Program o:fering5 an:i :.mr s.nez-.r? are 
Hexible and cz^r.zz ;r^ mee: neeas :: ::.z 
participants 



In Community or Neig^hborhood Centers 

Consumer and hom.em.aicmg ecuratirn crrgrams .rreraie s^: 
many types of neighborhood centers acrcss tr.e nai.rn rhe<e renier 
in locations such as store fronts schools rrmm^^-"..::- : — o^'^.gs a 
churches, pubhc housing centers 5alva:i:n Arm:i :en*^r< r.ea. 
centers, and hospitals Programs a; tne renters ■ iT: n:re: 
interests of adults and out-of-schcc. yrutn 
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One such program* is m operation at the Gentr Stree: x ^ ; 
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Center in Dallas. Texas The Gentr>' Street Center is located in a low-income 
area of substandard private homes The space which provides for consumer and 
homemaking education includes offices, a kitchen multipurpose room and a 
gymnasium The center houses a manpower office, a planned-parenthood 
clinic, a recreation program for children and teen-agers, and a distribution 
center for the feH«ral food stamp program 

In cooperation with the center's director, the city health department s 
nutritionist, and the War on Poverty employees, five homemaking teachers 
conduct nine sessions monthly in foods, nutrition and consumer education for 
those who come to receive their food under the food stamp program The 
classes are held in the kitchen multipurpose room and consist of discussion, 
tasting, demonstrations and distribution of recipe sheets Seventy-five to one 
hundred people are reached regularly for a concentrated short time of 
approximately 35-45 minutes, through a "micro-lesson " 

Many other programs of this type reflect the increased attention being 
given to nutrition education Instruction includes how to make decisions, food 
and nutrition for pre-natal and post-natal patients, feeding the infant, 
management of the food money and special diet problems Other offerings 
focus on aspects of consumer education, such as. comparative shopping in local 
shopping centers, laws pertaining to foods, drugs and cosmetics, planning for 
use of resources, consumer language, and using community resources. 

One teacher works with a group each week on family clothing needs and 
consumer education Clothmg alterations and renovations, care of clothmg.^ 
buymg family clothing, reading tags and labels and using community resources 
aie the type of things this group feels they need to learn more about Folding 
t..bles. chairs and portable sewing machines convert the kit<!hen multipurpose 
room into adequate teaching space 

Tapes, slides, programmed learning materials and 8mm film loops on a 
wide variety of types of family problems are available in centers for the 
homemaker's use The homemaker who has come to the center for the 
maternity clmic might spend the "waiting time" viewing a film loop or listening 
to a tape The teacher is accessible to help the individual select appropriate 
material, to ar^^wer questions and to discuss ideas and learnings wnth the 
individual 

Mini-lessons. demonstrations, workshops, a series of lessons, television 
and telephone information service are some effective ways programs have been 
presented in the neighborhood centers 

In Atlanta. Georgia, cooperation between school and health programs 
have resulted in a consumer and homemaking education teacher becoming a 
valuable part of the health team effort This teacher supports and implements 
nutrition counst- ling and gives tood preparation demonstrations in outpatient 
and obstetric clinics in the Grady Hospital Maternity and Infant Care project 
<See Appendix Di 

O „ In Syracuse. New York neighborhood centers called T-Honses have been 
ablished m depressed areas under the sponsorship of the Home Economics 
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Department of the local school and the State Department ot Education (See 
Appendix O According to city-wide publicity. '"T-House stands for teaching, 
trustmg. trying, teamwork and much more It's terrific The sites selected for 
T-Houses are those most easily accessible to the greatest possible 
concentration of residents. A rented six to eight room apartment or half a 
duplex provides adequate space for homemaking instructional activities 
Space IS rented only when there is another tenant m the building, preferably 
the landlord The space is furnished and equipped m the manner SimUar to 
homes in the neighborhocxi with emphasis on an environment conducive to 
homemaking and consumer education activities 

Program offerings are unlike traditioi adult education programs and 
are developed in response to the needs of adults to be served Mothers are 
encouraged to brmg preschool children for supervised play while the adults are 
engaged m various organized instructional activities at the center A qualified 
home economist is m charge, a teacher aide, a chUd-care aide and an advisory- 
committee of neighborhood and community people assist in program ptrnnmg 
and promotjon 

Some guidelmes used in program development are flexible schedulmg 
both day and evenmg. plannmg for availability of program to both men and 
women, identifymg strengths of adult participants upon which to capitalize 
and build, providing an atmosphere conducive to individual exploration, 
discovery and growth, recognizing seasonal, ethnic, religious and personal 
values and customs, and using a vanety of instructional materials and 
techniques 

in Mobile Instructional Units 

Several states arc using specially buUt and or equipped mobUe units to 
bring a teacher and learning materials to out-of-school youth and adults m 
rural,: mountain6us., sparsely populate, and urban areas 

The use of mobUe mstructional units have been successful in reachmg 
those persons who do not have transportation or chUd care services, who fmd it 
inconvenient to leave their neighborhood, or who lack the motivation to come 
to a "center" or to participate in other avaUable adult education opportunities 

Programs offered in mobile instructional units focus on consumer 
education, nutrition and chUd development. In order to help families unprove 
the quality of their family life through better use of resources., the mobile unit is 
used m several ways The unit may be located at a shoppmg center where the 
teacher presents short lessons of 5 to 10 minutes on various consumer topics, or 
the mobile unit may be taken to a county or local fair for planned 
demonstrations.or to serve as a consumer mformation center It may be moved 
to neighborhood school campuses for a given block of time-for a series of 
lessons such as. "Use of Consumer Credit," "Gettmg Your Money's Worth" or 
"Con parative Shopping."' 

Mobile units vary in design, size and facilities Some units are 
O -contamed with their own source of electncity, water and heat, as well as 
EBs[C ce and equipment for workmg with mdividualsor grou^^f as many as 12 at 





one time (See Appendix E), Other trailer-type units are moved from location to 
location by specially equipped motorized vehicles iSee Appendix F Such 
units may or may not be self-contained. Advanced planning for locating units 
not self-contained should mclude provision for an adequate source of eiectncal 
power, water and space that is suitable and accessible to those to be serv ed 
Some units of this type will accommodate groups of 20 to 30 



In Community Learning Centers 



The consumer and homemaking education department at Paul L 
Dunbar Community Learning Center m Dallas. Texas is included a^ a part or a 
busy learning center of approximately nine hundred elementar>' pupils grades 
one to six. and groups of early childhood education pupils, ages three to sl\ 
The learning activities of the center mvolve both children and adults 

Consumer and homemaking education is a component of the parental 
involvement program of the center Both parents and their children are 
mvolved m solving home problems and strengthening family life The program 
is an outgrowth of the feeling of need for guidance and training for more 
effective family living on the part of parents It is based on changing needs, 
interests and desires of parents and their children in devel'^ping 
understandmgs.. attitudes and skills in personal and family living 

Emphasis is placed on homemaking as a career Attention is given to 
helping adults and children realize the important influence that family 
experiences have on the growth and development of all family members The 
curriculum is informal, flexible, and vaned It has been found that this type of 
instruction penetrates further mto the community than does a program made 
up of traditional organized classes. Instruction is provided m the areas of food 
and nutrition, consumer education, child development, laundenng home care 
of the sick, family and com^.unity relationships, clothmg. management of 
resources, and housmg. 

The homemaking teacher and admmistrators beheve th^:' the consumer 
and homemakmg education program should be an mtegral part of the tota' 
educational program of the center They consider it imperative that e 
program be concerned wUh individual families and their needs, both for 
themselve.c and for socieiy 



Mother-daughter groups have been organized and work m three areas 
nutrition., home management and personal development Through leammg 
experiences both parents and children gam knowledge m the specific area of 
study as well as having the opportunity to better understand themselves and 
each other, thus lessening the gap of misunderstandmg regarding family 
problems and concerns Plannmg for these parent-child group sessions is done 
cooperatively by the homemakmg teacher of adults, science teachers and 
school nurse. Additional group sessions are scheduled at convenient times for 
parents. 

Special group sessions for newly-married, the elderly and welfare 
^ jients are planned. By bnngmg school dropouts to the center it is hoped 
hlxIC they will become mspired to return to school, as well as to improve their 
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home and faniiiy living Program priorities for this community are (1) helping 
newly-marneds to plan budgets, to furnish homes economically,, and to be 
involved m solving mutual problems; (2) assisting the elderly in planning meals 
to meet special dietary needs, and to challenge them to seek new avenues for 
purposeful living: and (3^ assisting homemakers in planning the use of family 
resources, and to improve consumer practices. 

In Private Homes 

Planned educational meetmgs in private homes offer opportunity for 
reaching many adults m their own environment and are a vital part of many 
adult education programs. Some people, through no fault of their own, cannot 
be reached through group participation in other centers. They may be shy, lack 
self confidence, lack transportation, or find it impossible or inconvenient to be 
away from home and/or family. 

Programs are usually short lessons taken mto the home where the 
homemaker has invited friends and neighbors to come in and participate. Such 
programs may focus on selection of toys for children, demonstrations on "how 
to make" delicious, nutritional milk drinks for children, and suggestions on 
what to look for in selecting family clothing. 

Teacher aides in Rochester. New York take illustrative materials with 
them as they make home visits Materials may be m the form of '^'^ strips, flip 
charts or a variety of exhibits. Subject matter may be ho interpret 
contracts, warranties,, buying guides or credit regulations, TeacL-. aides find 
the technique an effective way of gaining the interest of the homemaker. They 
often start by helping one homemaker in her own home, and she offers to serve 
as hostess for future meetings of friends and neighbors m order to continue 
receiving the kinds of help that the teacher aide has given during the initial 
home visit. 

Educational television offers opportunity for reaching many adults in 
their homes. Teacheic encourage neighborhood viewing groups with 
discussions following the telecasts Advance planning by the teacher for such 
groups includes giving information to the group regarding the subject content 
of the telecast, suggesting books available in the local library for additional 
reading, and following up the telecast with discussion sessions to encours.^^e, 
assist and give guidance in individual and group development. From such 
groups, needs and interests are often identified as well as providing 
opportunity to develop community leadership. 

Parent-child viewing groups have been organized in homes to view 
Sesame Street Through parent education study group set^sions, parents 
receive materials and guidance regarding their participation in viewing groups. 
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Hurt. Mary Lee and Alexander, Margaret -'New Challenges for Home 
Economics Educators" Journal of Home Economics, December 
1969. 

Journal of Home Economics "Family Survival m Todays Urban Crisis'" 
October 1970 

Knowles. Malcolm S The Modern Practice of Adult Education Andragogy 
Versus Pedagogy. New York. Association Press. 1970 

Leonard. George B Education and Ecstasy New York Delacorte Press 

Tips and Topics 'The Disadvantaged-People m Transition '* Volume 8. No 1, 
November 1967 College of Home Economics. Texas Tech University. 
Lubbock Texas 

University ot Nebraska A Guide for the Development of Consumer and 
Homemaking Education Lincoln. Nebraska 1969 

pnip-orough Ralph 'Lifetaiie Education A Basic Right.'' Adult Leadership,^ 
^'Siy^ December 1970 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION TO AID IN 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Many agencies, institutions, and organizations make available valuable 
information and aids for program development. Some of these materials are 
free; others require a nominal fee The sources given below provide a limited 
listing of available materials. 

Amencan Bankers Association, 12 E. 36th St„ New York, N. Y. 10016. 

American Bar Association,. 1155 E. 60th St„ Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

Amencan Council on Consumer Information, 15 Gwynn Hall, University of 
Missouri. Columbia, Missouri 65201. 

American Dietetic Association, 620 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

American Home Economics Association,^ 2010 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.. 
WeishLngton, D.C. 20036. 

American Medical Association,, Council of Foods and Nutrition, 535 N. 
Dearborn St „ Chicago, Illinois G0610 

American Toy Institute, 200 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 10010. 

American Vocational Association, 1510 H. Street, N W , V/ashington, 
D,C 20005. 

AssociaUon for Childhood Education. 3615 Wisconsin Ave , N,W.„ Washington, 
D,C, 20016 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA„ 1201 
Sixteenth St ,^ N.W„. Washington,D.C 20036. 

Better Business Bureau, 405 Lexmgton Ave., North, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Child Study Association of America. 9 East 89th St., New York, N.Y 10028., 

Cooperative Extension Service: for policy information about publications, 
write County Cooperative Extension Service Office or State 
Extension editor 

Department of Home Econcmics, National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington ..DC. 20236. 
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ERIC Documents Reproduction Service. PO. Drawer 0. National Cash 
Register Co.. 4936 Fairmont Ave . Bethesda. Maryland 20014.^ 

Health Services and Mental Health Administration. Maternal and Child Health 
Service. Office of Information. U.S Department of Healzh, Education 
and Welfare. Rockville. Maryland 20852. 

"msehold Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza. Chicago. Illinois 60601. 



Illinois Teacher for Contemporary Roles, University of Illinois, 342 Education 
Building, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 



Institute of Life Insurance, Educational Division, 488 Madison, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1834 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W „ Washington, D.C. 20009. 

National Association for Public Continuing and Adult Education,> 1201 
Sixteenth St.,. N.W Washington, D.C. 20036. 

National Committee for Education in Family Finance,- 277 Par . Ave..,, New 
York, N.Y 10017. 

National Consumer Finance Association, Educational Services Division,. 1000 
Sixteenth St., N.W.., Washington,. D.C. 20036. 

National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal St „ Chicago, Illinois 60606 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 232 Madison 
Ave , New York, N.Y. 10016. 

National Livestock and Meat Board, 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illmois 60603. 

Office of Child Development, Department of health. Education, and Welfare,. 
Donohoe Building, Washington, D C, 20013 

Poultry and Egg National Board, 8 So Michigan Ave... Chicago, Illmois 60603. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Science Research Associates,, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 

Tips and Topics, College of Home Economics, Texas Tech University. Lubbock, 
Texas 79409 
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Appendix A 

SI GGESTED COOPLkATING AGENCIES, 
ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 



Agricultural Extension Service 

Amerir«in Association of 
University Women 

American Red Cross 

Better Business Bureau 

Business and industr}' 

Chamber of Commerce 

Child Conservation League 
Churches 

Colleges and universities 

Community Planning Councils 

Community service agencies 

Consumer associations 

Council on children and youth 

CouncU on Family Relations 

Day care centers 

Detention centers and half-way 
houses 

Ethnic and other organizations 
offering educational 
programs 

Health clinic and treatment 
centers 

H^ai't Association 

Juvenile courts 

Junior League 

Labor unions 



r-nVr-^^ associations 

hRlL 



Local housing authority 

Manpower Development and 
Training Program 



Mass media— television, 
press, radio 

Medical associations 

Mental health asst'i^jiations 

Model Cities 

Office of Economic 
Opportunity 

Parent and child centers 

Parent cooperatives 

Parent Teacher Association 

Preschool associations 

Planned Parenthood 

Project Head Start 

Public health agencies 

Public libraries 

Recreational agencies 

Senior citizens organizations 

Salvation Army 

Urban Renev/al Agency 

Visiting Nurses Association 

Welfare agencies 

Young Men s Christian 
Association 

Young Women's Christian 
Association 



Appendix B 

CONTRArrURAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN SCHOOL DISTRICT 
y AND HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(Example) 

CONl R ACT BETWEEN THE . BOARD OF 

EDUCATION AND THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
CITY OF FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 

HOMEMAXING TEACHERS FOR ADULTS 

County of City of 



WHEREAS, The Housing Authority of the City of 

wishes to assist in providing the services of Homemaking Teachers for 
Adults in the operating housing project and to provide leadership in 
Consumer and Homemaking Education for the projects and 
surrounding neighborhood;, and 

WHEREAS, the Board of Education is 

willing to make available the services of qualified persons as 
Homemaking Teachers for Adults in said projects upon the terms and 
conditions hereinafter set forth; 

NOW. THEREFORE, IT IS AGREED by the parties hereto that. 

The Board of Education will extend its Home and 

Family Life Program to families living in housing projects and 
surrounding neighborhoods by the employment of 

Homemaking Teachers for Adults from 
.to ,19 , who will devote 

their time to the duties of Management Aides on the projects and to the 
teaching of Consumer and Homemaking Education to Adults. 

2. The __ _. Board of Education, through the 

Superintendent of Schools and its designated representatives, will have 
full control and supervision of the services of the Homemaking Teachers, 
including administration, personnel, curriculum, instruction, records, and 
reports 

3 The Superintendent of Schools and his designated representatives will 
advise with the Housing /Authority in tho planning and operation of the 
program 

4. The Housing Authority agrees to reimburse the 
School District twice a year to the amount of 
of the salaries of the Homemaking Teachers 

5 The Housing Authority agrees to furnish 

Q a Space and equipment for a Homemakmg Center in each project 




where a Homemaking Teacher is placed. 



4ft 



b. per month for expendable equipment and 

supplies, such as professional literature tools, appliances, 
demonstration material and office decoration 

c Office space and stenographic help 

ATTEST BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Bv 

Secretar>\ School Dist ' Superintendent of Schools 

Date. . THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 

THE CITY OF 

Bv 

Executive Director 




4S 
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Appendix C 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN SCHOOL DISTRICT AND SPONSORING GROUP 

(Example) 

The City School District of , 

agrees to sponsor a Consumer and Homemaking 
Education Program for adults to be located at 

and to be in operation for a period of two 

hundred (200) days from , , to 

- y - - - . Total program hours, the 
scheduling of which will be determined by the Sponsoring Group, the Program 
Coordinator, and the teacher in charge, are not to exceed twelve hundred (1200) 
over the 200-day period. 

The Homemaking teacher in charge will be selected by the City School 
District. Other candidates for available positions may be recommended by the 
Sponsoring Group. 

The City School District oi 

- , further agrees to apply for recycling of the program, if 

invited. The existing program cannot continue past . . 

, unless fully funded by Federal monies. 

In agreement with the above memor^ridum, the following parties have 
affirmed their signatures. 

For the City School District of For the Sponsormg Group 

SIGNATURE SIGNATURE 



TITLE TITLE 
DATE DATE 
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Appendix D 

FUNDING PATTERN INTOLVING THREE AGENCIES 
(Example! 

The activities and facilities of the IrJar.: Day Care Center as par: of the 
instructional program for the Adciescer.: Pregr.anLV 

Project will be primarily supporied by :he 

Pubhc Schools with local funds and fjr.as appropriated b> ihe Vocational 
Education Division. Honie Econon-. ics Ed:ica:.o;: S:a:e of 

Departrr.en:. of Ecacatior. S jpp'>r/.er.:ar>' 
funds will be proMded by the Acolescen: 
Pregnancy Agency The following table g'Avs the breakciowr. o: specific fjndir.g 
as provided by each of the agencies 



Local Support State Support Other Support 

Provided by Provided by Vocational Pro'r.dec by the 

Public Schools Education Division Adolescent Pregnancy 

Home Economics Pru'ect Agency 

Education 

appropriated through 

Publi'c Schools 



Item Cost Item Cost Item Cost 

1 Facility rental $ 1 Persunr.el S 1 Food c.othmg 

2 Modification ex- and o;ner rxpend- 
penses (labora- 2 teachers at ace iupp-.es S 
tory) S mmumum salar. c: 

5 2 Fence :or pla> 

3 Furnishings for area;or :odclers 
students S 1 chUd de\ e!op- IS rjos S 

ment pro grant 

-Trapezoidal coordinator ?.'amtenanoe re- 

tables with ad-- <25 r^-j rnontn s "--"^ 



justable legs 
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-Chairs 2 Iru'ant^ care 4 Person.ne, S 

laboratory 

-Obsen-ation equipm.ent ':ea:ner w ^1 

booths lumishmgs S supcor*ec c^ 

AAPP\.ntJ .oca: 

-Stools fcr Jb- -Ina::r 6c ou:- state 
servation oooth door p. a;. 

ecuipmen: then: tne tr.one} -.v.i; 

4 Teaching be d.'. ertec. to lo-- 

materials S -Cnilaren s p'.ac.ng ecuip:::tent> 

ft.rn.ttire or p..rorJas.ng 

-Refeience me: heeded .:en:s 

library -Sleeping cots vsn.or nt..^ht be 
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-Audiovisual 
film projector 
and table 

-Screen 

-Tape recorder 

-Record player 

-Overhead 
projector 

-Slide and Him 
projector 

-Bulletin 
boards 

5. Furnishings 
for faculty $ 

-Desks and 
files 

-Office & teach- 
ing supplies 

Total $ 



-Bathing classified as ex 

equipment pendable. 

-Toileting 
equipment 

3. Kitchen 

equipment $ 

-Appliances 

-Range with 
large oven 

-Oversized 
refrigerator 

-1 four-compart- 
ment sink with 
booster 

-Serving 
equipment 



Total $ Total 
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Appendix E 



MOTORIZED MOBILE INSTRl CTIONAL IMT -^ELF-COST \INED VEHICLE 

lExamplC' 




ELEVATION OF CABINETS FOR MOTORIZED MOBILE INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 




BID SPECIFICATIONS FOR MOTORIZED 
MOBILE INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 

INVITATION TO BID ON: 

1 Mobile Instructional Unit, equipped as follows' 

Truck Chassis: 

P-500 Ford,, or equal, F O B. Jasper, Georgia 

Engine size: minim\;m 292 cu m 6 cyiu^der 

Heavy duty rear axle 

Complete heavy duty suspension system 

Automatic transmission 

Power steering 

Completely mounted spare wheel 



Body: 



Boyertown, or equal 

245" length 98" width 79" head room 
Completely lined with fir plywood and insulation 
Pamt two colors 
Seat bells 

Inside rear view mirror 
Deluxe seat 
Hinged sedan doors 
2 - 3" X 2" glass m rear door 
Heavy duty rear bumper 
Deluxe west coast mirrors 
1 10 volt, 30 amp service 
All tinted glass 



E R^C Power vent grOl 



£:i:tras Included: 

Deluxe cab 

Birch wood paneling 

Carpet to be selected by customer 

Acoustical tile ceilmg 

Complete lighting consisting of 5 double- tube 48" fluorescent hghts 

5 kilowatt generator in vented f^ompartment 
Starter battery and 30-gallon gas tank for generator 

6 double 115 volt outlets 
12 gallon fresh water tank 
12 gallon septic tank 
Sink 

5 gallon hot water heater 
5 cu. ft refrigerator 
3 burner stove with oven 
20.000 BTU gas furnace 

Roof-mount€d 12.000 BTU air conditioning system 
Compartments for two butane gas tanks complete with tanks 
8 tract stereo tape player with FM radio 
TOTAL $ 

COMPANY NAME - - - By 

DATE - - - 
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Appendix F 

MOBILE TRAILER-TYPE INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 
(Examplei 
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